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psychology and sociology, but it makes little use of their methods of 
approach to its problems. Rather its method is still that of "dialectic." 
Only one American sociologist receives any attention, Professor Cooley. 
Blackmar and Gillin's text is cited once, but the names are given in the 
footnote as "Blackmore and Gillen" and in the index as "Blackmore 
and Sillers." 

The attitude of the book toward objective scientific method seems 
to be well indicated by the following quotation from Professor J. A. 
Smith, which the authors place just before their own preface: "The 
world of fact, artistic or aesthetic, scientific, moral, political, economic, 
is what the spirit builds around itself, creating it out of its own sub- 
stance, while it itself in creating it, grows within Nothing is or 

can be alien, still less hostile to it, 'for in wisdom it has made them all.' " 

University of Missouri Charles A. ElXWOOD 

Personal Beauty and Racial Betterment. By Knight Dunlap. 
St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 1920. Pp. 9s. $1.00. 

The point of view of this book in eugenics is that of an experi- 
mentalist in physiological psychology. Personal beauty is defined as 
the evidence of fitness for " the function of procreating healthy children 
of the highest type of efficiency according to the standards of the race, 
and ability to protect these children." The author inadequately 
justifies his omission of moral qualities in his description of " the beauti- 
ful individual." The chief suggestions in the author's program of racial 
betterment are: eliminating the unfit through the use of education 
and publicity, insuring that marriages shall be made on the basis of 
mutual attraction of "beauty" alone, taking care that the unions of 
the most fit shall be fruitful. 

This "personal beauty" treatment of eugenics contains several 
generalizations which are open to challenge. For example: All dark 
races prefer white skin (p. 20). The basis of power is muscular (p. 25). 
In a family one person must control (p. 27). Language is the principal 
means of thinking (p. 31). 

E. S. Bogardus 

University of Southern California 



Current Social and Industrial Forces. Edited by Lionel D. Edie. 

New York: Boni and Liveright, 1920. Pp. xv+393. $2.50. 

This is an interesting and valuable collection of source material 

prepared for courses on "Current Historical Forces" in the history 
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department of Colgate University. It has distinct value, also, for 
courses in sociology and economics. 

The book carries an introduction by James Harvey Robinson, who 
concludes with the following admirable characterization of Professor 
Edie's work: "His anthology forms a really imposing stock-taking of 
current speculation upon pressing economic quandaries. It does not 
attempt to prove anything or defend anything, except the necessity 
of considering the pass in which humanity finds itself with the hope that 
with new knowledge and fuller understanding our policies of reform may 
be more prompt and less bungling and expensive than they might 
otherwise be." Professor Robinson is also represented by a six-page 
quotation from his The New History. 

About sixty writers are represented, besides numerous reports and 
official documents. Hobson leads the field with five quotations, fol- 
lowed by Weyl and Croly with four, and Veblen, Bloomfield, King, 
Bertrand Russell, Hoxie, Wallas, and Woodrow Wilson, with three 
each. The following chapter headings indicate the arrangement of 
the material: I. "Forces of Disturbance"; II. "Potentialities 
of Production"; III. "The Price System"; IV. "The Direction of 
Industry"; V. The Funds of Reorganization"; VI. "The Power and 
Policy of Organized Labor"; VII. "Proposed Plans of Action"; 
VIII. "Industrial Doctrines in Defense of the Status Quo"; IX. 
"The Possibilities of Social Service." 

Pacific University Robert Fry Clark 

A Croup-Discussion Syllabus of Sociology. By Daniel B. Leary, 
Ph.D. Buffalo: University of Buffalo, Niagara Square, 1920. 
Pp. 42. $1.00. 

Dr. Leary, professor of psychology in the University of Buffalo, 
has contributed to the steadily increasing materials for the teaching 
of introductory college courses in sociology by preparing a syllabus 
of thirty-two sections, containing five to eight questions each, and 
supplemented by reading references. The point of view is "objective, 
historical, non-individualistic, dynamic." Social evolution, social con- 
trol, and social problems are the main sub-divisions. An extended 
bibliography is prefixed. The syllabus is designed for the use of mature 
students. The questions, which constitute the chief contribution of 
the syllabus are as a rule well phrased. At times they stress philosophic 
rather than scientific considerations. 

University of Southern California E - S - BOGARDUS 



